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in the cleanliness of milk supplies while the educational importance of the
work has been of considerable value. Although these advantages have been
derived and the Scheme has proved its usefulness, there have been grounds
for serious criticism. In the first place, a farmer was required to pay a
licence fee for producing this grade of milk while in some counties he had
also had to pay for veterinary inspections and even for the laboratory
examination of samples. It must be emphasised once again that all these
examinations should have been carried out free of all cost to the producer
as they are now under the Milk (Special Designations) (Raw Milk) Regula-
tions, IQ49- Two other disadvantages also exist. One is that the
Scheme is concerned chiefly with the production of milk and not with its
distribution so that there is nothing to prevent mixing the clean milk with a
dirty product before it reaches the consumer. Indeed, at many collecting
stations, this has always been, and still is, a universal practice. A further
drawback is that the scheme does little to eliminate bovine tuberculosis or
other infectious diseases from the milk supply.
It is also to be doubted whether the hygienic quality of milk generally has
been materially improved by the offer of monetary inducement to producers.
By far the greater number have not attempted to obtain licences to produce
this type of milk, probably due to fear of extra effort and care being involved
or because they do not realise the advantages to be derived, from participating
in the Scheme. Again, many producers still consider the premium offered is
insufficient, in spite of a 25 per cent, increase since the commencement of the
last war. Those who have commenced to produce this milk, and many
thousands are now doing so, have only to attain a standard well within reach
of all producers, a standard, which should be compulsory rather than optional,
and which should carry no extra bonus. Further, as already mentioned,,
such milk, bearing as it does the label " Accredited/' may be bought by many
people as a guaranteed milk. This fact takes on an increasing importance
when it is remembered that no guarantee of safety can be given when the
milk is to be sold in its raw state, as the liquid has not been obtained from
tuberculin-tested cows but from animals which merely undergo a clinical
examination, often at infrequent intervals. Savage has provided evidence,
shown in Table 36, that Accredited milk is infected with tubercle bacilli to a
higher degree than ordinary raw milk. Unfortunately, it is all too common
for a producer of tuberculin-tested milk to maintain an Accredited herd
into which he moves any reactors which may be discovered. In short, it
may be stated that the effective legislation and the resultant Accredited or
Standard milks has caused an increased production of " clean " milk, but its
value as regards the provision of a " safe " milk has been extremely doubtful.
That this fact is recognised at last is shown in the new legislation under
which Accredited and Standard milks cease to be special grades after
September soth, 1954. No new licences will be issued after 3oth September,
1952. Although these designations cease to be used, there appears to be
nothing to prevent the Milk Marketing Board paying a bonus for milk of
this standard should they wish to do so.
(2) The Attested Herds Scheme
This scheme, which was sponsored by the Ministry of Agriculture and
Fisheries, came into operation on February ist, 1935, and was primarily
designed to operate for four years. Its object was to establish a reservoir
of cattle which could be guaranteed free from tuberculosis. Although